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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 386.) 
- “94th of Ath mo. 1788. Analittle retirement 
this worning light seemed to shine on a public 
meeting here, the Menonists agreeing to give the 
use of their house at four o’clock in tae after- 
noon ; a few of these, with some Moravians, and 
Inspirants attended. Joseph Mortimer, a single 
brother from Yorkshire, kindly acted as inter- 
preter for us. Feeling a little desire in my heart 
to call on a man whose countenance had struck 
me in the meeting, we went: on entering the'| 
house a salutation of love arose, and a memora- 
ble season ensued, which to me seemed like a 


with renewed feelings of that love which nem 


nearly united us to many there. 

“We got to Wisbaden the evening of the 26th, 
and met with an Englishman who accompanied 
us to several bathing houses, this place being fa- 
mous for an extraordinary boiling spring, ofa 
sulphureous nature, which is communicated by 
pipes to the different houses. From thence we| 
proceeded to Frankfort, a fine populous town, 
remarkable for the liberties it possesses, being 
governed by its own magistrates, who are Luth- | 
erans ; it is supposed to contain twenty thousand 
inhabitants and umong these three thousand 
Jews. No mat pays more than five pounds a-year 
taxes, which commences on his declaring himself 
worth fifteen hundred pounds. - This city being 
so privileged is a thriving one, and not obliged 
to take part in War, unless the empire be inva- 
ded. 

“4th. Had alittle season of quiet retirement 
alone, and in the evening we went to see a per- 
son named Brenan, with whom Claude Gay 
lodged for three weeks. He and another old man 
live retired—they are of the sect of Inspirants ; 
several met us to tea, and religious conference 
ensuing, liberty was felt in recammending silent 
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waiting for ability to worship. This sitting re- 
newed that fellow ship which is indeed the bond 
of the saints’ peace, and the harmony in service 
increased that cement which is as precious oint- 
ment sending forth a sweet savour. We went 
to supper with Jean Christe, a Moravian, to 
whom we were recommended from Nieuvied ; 
several of that sect were with us, and we had a 
satisfactory time of innocent cheerfulness and 
freedom. 

“5th. Sat as usual together in our chamber ; 
my mind was under some exercise about a pub- 
lic meeting, but I felt fearful of mentioning it ; 
our friend Christe came to tea with us, the sy mp- 
toms of being measureably redeemed are obvious in 
this man; we all felt much love in our hearts 
towards him, and his seemed open tous: J. Sul- 
ger, a Moravian, who understands English, kindly 
interprets for us; in him also the seed of life 


| appears to shoot forth in grain which we hope 
i is ripening. 


‘inward enough, how would their growth be for- 


Oh! 


if these visited ones were but 


warded ! 
‘¢ 6ih. 


Went to tea with a large company of 
brook by the way, consolatory after a season of | Moravians ; some of their inquiries respecting 


great trial and drought—and we left Nieuvied | women’s preaching and the nature of our visit, 


were answered to apparent satisfaction, but our 
minds being drawn into silence we found it a 
close conflict to yield—the company were ready 
to hear, or talk, but the opposition in them to 
silence, and our nature pleading to be excused, 
brought on deep exercise. Our friend Sulger 
asked if he should desire them to be still, this 
was a relief to S. G. and myself, and she was, 
aftersome time of stillness, engaged to explain the 
nature of true Worship, and the necessity of .wait- 
ing for preparation to perform it. They again 
began talking, to shew their approbation of what 
had been said, but silence being again requested, 
G. D. followed with good authority, and I thought 
some of them then felt what true silence was, 
particularly our interpreter, to whom, as well as 
through him, I believe, the testimony flowed. 
I sat some time in close travail, desiring that the 
people might /ee/ as well as hear, but found ita 
great trial to speak what seemed given me for 
them; at length love prevailed, and this mem- 
drable season, which closed in solemn prayer, 
was, to me, one of the most relieving since I 
came on the continent. 

‘“‘ We went to sup with the two dear old men, 
J. Christe accompanying us; it was a pleasant 
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visit—peace evidently surrounding the dwel- 
ling: on parting I just remembered how Jacob 
was favored near the close of his life, and what 
worsh:p he performed leaning on his staff; after 
reviving which we left them in love. 

“7th. Our men friends called on a few per- 
sons at a little distance from town, and in the 
evening we all went to J. C.’s, where, after some 
time, silence was procured, several young people 
being present, to whom our minds were drawn 
in the fecling of gospel solicitude, which we were 
enabled to evince ; and although this season was 
a strange thing to, I believe, all, except our- 
selves, what was said seemed well taken, and we 
felt peace in having yielded to this manifestation 
of duty. 

“8th. Ona little comparing our feelings this 


morning, we thought it best to appoint a meet- | 
ing: many difficulties occurred, but at length | 


our friends J. and H. Brenan agreed to give us 
a room in their house. It proved a deeply ex- 
ercising season, though strength was mercifully 


but the opposition to this way of worship was, I 
believe, clearly felt to obstruct the stream from 
running as it ctherwise might. Those called 
Inspirants have a great dislike to women’s preach- 
ing, and our transgression in this respect, proba- 
bly did not suit them ; we however felt easy, and 
this little act of dedication tended to an in- 
crease of peace, and cleared the way for moving 
on 


‘under a sense of uniting love, and travelled 
through a beautiful country, richly diversified 
by nature and improved by art, to Geneva, where 
I was confined one day by illness at a poor inn : 
here we got an account of our friends J. Eliot 


‘and A. Bellamy having arrivedat Lyons. Though | 
I was still greatly indisposed, we set forward on | 


the 16th, and travelled through almost incessant 


rain to Chalons, a little French village, where | 


we were indifferently entertained and lodged at 
a very dirty inn. Next day we had a romantic 
ride between very high rocks and mountains— 
strong torrents of water pouring with wonderful 
rapidity, some not less than three hundred feet, 


tying themselves into a lake below, and thence 
into the Rhone. 
rendered awful by remarkably loud claps of 
thunder, and vivid flashes of lightning, which 
continued for some hours, accompanied by heavy 
hail storms andrain. Through divine preserva- 
tion we got to a tolerable inn to sleep, and were 
favored to reach Lyons the evening of the 18th ; 
where the interview with our dear friends proved 
mutually comforting ; and I had fresh cause for 
thankfulness in finding several letters from my 
beloved husband, conveying the intelligence of 
all being well. This, after suffering much from 
anxiety about home, was humbling to my heart. 





This scene of grandeur was | 





May I learn increasingly to commit all into the 
divine hand ! 

“‘ We proceeded from Lyons in a carriage boat 
down the Rhone, passing many towns and vil- 
lages, on the banks of this rapid river; landed 
at Pont Esprit, and reached Nismes in the after- 
noon of the 22nd; from whence we proceeded 
next day to Congenies,* about three leagues dis- 
tant. 

‘On the coach stopping at a little inn where 
we designed to alight, a large number of people 
surrounded us, some looking almost overcome 
with joy, others surprised, some smiling, but all 


| behaving civilly. Our men friends alighting in 


order to make arrangements for our reception, 


| left us women in the coach ; but such was the 


covering with which my mind was then favored, 
that being a spectacle to thousands would have 
seemed trifling to me—tears flowed from a re- 
newed sense of unmerited regard, and the exten- 
sion of the love of the universal parent to His 


children, spread a serenity not easily set forth. 
afforded to express the feelings that were raised ; | 


“We were desired to accompany some who 
joined us to a neighboring house, and the room 
we entered was soon filled with persons, who, by 
every testimony we could comprehend, rejoiced 
in seeing us ; though many expressed their feel- 
ings only by tears. They reluctantly consented 
for the first night to our occupying three tolera- 
bly commodious bed-chambers at the house of a 
Protestant (but not one professing as they do,) 


. ; ; 'and we designed to engage these rooms, with 
“9th. Parted with our dear friends at Basle ' 


another for a kitchen} and hire a servant to at- 
tend on us: but before we were dressed next 
morning, several of these affectionate poor wo- 
men carried off our trunks, &c., and on consult- 
ing together we concluded it was best to yield to 
the wishes of those we came to visit, resigning 
the personal convenience we might enjoy in being 
permitted to provide for ourselves. We there- 
fore accepted apartments in two of their houses, 
and while these and their manner of cooking are 


very different to what we have ever been accus- 
_ tomed to, the belicf that we are here in right di- 
rection, smooths what would be otherwise hard 


to bear. Theirlove for our company is such that 


: | they seldom leave us alone, and seem to think 
with perpendicular and sloping falls—these emp- | 


they cannot do enough to make us comfortable. 

“A few both of the men and women are sen- 
sible, intelligent persons, with whom, could we 
converse, some of us would be well pleased. 

“ Weare all aware, that speaking only through 
an interpreter obstructs the stream of freedom, 
and yet I have thought that even this might have 
its use, by tending to prevent too much conver- 
sation, and thereby drawing their and our minds 


*Congenies is a small village in the department of 
the Garde, where, and in the several adjacent places, 
a number of persons reside, who profess nearly the 
same principles as those held by Friends in this coun- 
try, although they are not yet recognised as members 
of our religious Society. 

. 
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from that state of watchfulness, wherein receiv- 
ing suitable supplies, we may be qualified prop- 
erly to administer in due season to their wants. 

“ First day, 25th. Their meeting this morn- 
ing was attended by between eighty and ninety 
persons : soon after sitting down several of them 
appeared strangely agitated, and no less than five 
spoke one after another, partly in testimony and 
partly in supplication, all sitting, except one man, 
who stood up, and expressed a little in humility 
and tenderness. 

“ We found that our safety was in getting to 
our own exercise, desiring, as ability was afford- 
ed, that the right seed might rise into dominion, 
and the imaginations of the creature be brought 
into subjection : and though it was evident, that 
but few of them were acquinted with that silence, 
wherein the willings and workings of nature are 
reduced, and the still small voice, which succeeds 
the wind and the fire, intelligibly heard, yet we 
were comforted in observing much of this emo- 
tion subside, and the meeting was favored, 
towards the conclusion, with a solemnity it wanted 
before; the people settling more into stillness, 
while testimony and prayer went forth through 
G. D. 


(To be continued.) 


THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 


The true object of education is to give chil- 
dren resources that will endure as long as life 
endures ; habits that time will ameliorate, not 
destroy ; occupation that will render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable; life 
more dignified and useful, and death less terri- 
ble.—[Sydney Smith. 


A memorial concerning our Friend, Amy D11- 


LINGHAM, from the Monthly Meeting of 


Danby. 


As the memory of our deceased friend remains 
to be precious, and in the hope that a brief ac- 
count of her religious experience may prove an 
incentive to others to lend a listening ear to the 
same Counsellor, who supported and directed her 
through many afflictive dispensations, and brought 
her to acknowledge the goodness of Israel’s un- 
slumbering Shepherd. 

She was the daughter of Abram and Deborah 
Tucker, and was born the 15th of 9th month, 
1775, at Shappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 
Her parents were members of our religious So- 
ciety, and were concerned to impress on the 
minds of their children a love for its principles. 

On the 20th of 11th month, 1794, she was 
united in marriage with Stephen Dillingham, 
after which they removed to Granville, and be- 
came members of our Monthly Meeting, where 
she spent the remainder of her days. 

By yielding to the influence gf her Heavenly 
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Father’s love, she became desirous that others 
might come and taste of His goodness ; she had 
learned that to obtain the crown, there must be 
a submission to the cross of Christ, and by abiding 
in humility and self-denial she became qualified 
to instruct others. Her gift in the ministry 
was acknowledged about the year 1810. 

The following are extracts from memorandums 
left by her: 

“Qh! the fear I feel lest I should become 
lukewarm and forget the God of my life. Asit 
seems to be my lot to pass through many trials 
and afflictions, I desire [ may ever keep humble 
and low, begging of Him who is able to give me 
patience to endure them without a murmuring 
thought, believing all things will work together 
for the good of those who love and fear Him. 

*¢Q, thou most Holy One, be pleased, I pray 
Thee, to create in me a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within me ; yea, I crave it more 
than corn, wine or oil ; O, Thou who art adora- 
ble in goodness, cleanse and purify my heart, so 
that [ may become a clean vessel, fit for Thee to 
dwell in.” 

She manifested a deep interest for the welfare 
of our Society—a love for its principles and tes- 
timonies was evinced by a daily concern for 
their support, which did not abate in the decline 
of life. Expressing, “it seems to me I am soon 
to leave, and if 1 could see more coming up and 
filling these ranks in righteousness, how it would 
rejoice my spirit.” 

She was an affectionate mother, governing 
her children in the spirit of love ; and although 
she witnessed the severing of that cord which 
bound some of them to earth, she murmured not 
at the dispensation of Providence, but continued 
her guardian care over the remainder of her 
family, often, very often admonishing and en- 
couraging them to live in the fear of the Lord, 
and in an observance of the discipline of our 
Society, which she believed would help to pre- 
serve them from many snares they might other- 
wise fall into. 

With the concurrence of her friends she per- 
formed several religious visits to other Meetings, 
and the families composing them, administering 
consolation to the afflicted, and endeavoring to 
arouse those to greater dilligence who were rest- 
ing as upon beds of ease. It was her practice 
frequently, when in social gatherings, to seek 
for the harmonizing influence of heavenly love, 
and after all were brought into solemn silence, 
words have flowed from her lips, comparable to 
the distilling dew upon the tender plants to the 
refreshing thereof. 

We believe she was one to whom the parable 
would apply, both spiritually and temporally, 
‘When I was an hungered ye gave me meat, 
thirsty and ye gave me drink, a stranger and ye 
took mein ;” for from her beneficent hand many 
have been made partakers of the good things of 
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this life, as the destitute had a large claim upon 
her sympathy. 

She was taken sick the 27th of 5th month, 
1856: her disorder was paralysis, which for a 
time deprived her of the power of speech ; but 
on a partial recovery from this state she appeared 
sensible, and seemed desirous of feeling a greater 
assurance, when time should be no more with 
her, of entering into that city that needeth not 


the light of the sun or the moon to enlighten it ; | 


which in due time was granted, and a clear evi- 
dence furnished ; in allusion to which, she says, 
“T have prayed oftener than the morning to 


know whether there is a place prepared for me, save her soul from perdition as she had been 


but have not been favored to see until now ; but 
now I know there is a seat all clear and white. I 
wish you could all see what see.” While able 
to speak, much salutary counsel was given to 
those present, who witnessed her exemplary 
patience through great bodily suffering. 


not keep me; and after giving a message, she 
said, My workisdone. She continued until the 
16th of 8th month, 1856, when she yielded her 
spirit in calm resignation, aged about 81 years. 


Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The recent announcement of the demise of 
Gilbert Dickinson, of Harford County, Md., to 
me was very unexpected, and it has suggested 
some profitable reflections to my mind. ‘Three 
months have scarcely elapsed, since at our Quar- 
terly Meeting I made his valuable acquaintance, 
and although apparently ripe for immortality, 
his appearance promised years of usefulness 
among his fellow-men. How forcibly [ am re- 
minded of the uncertainty of life, and the fleeting 


passage of every sublunary enjoyment! Here | 
there is nothing permanent; we may make caleu- 
lation# in our human wisdom, and speculate | 
upon the rearing of Babels in which to secure | 


ourselves for a season, but ere our plans have 
been carried into execution, the foundation 
threatens an overthrow, and reminds us of the 
importance of seeking an establishment upon 


that rock, which, when assailed by adverse winds | 


and tumultuous storms, remains immutable. 
Previous to meeting with our friend, I had 
spent a considerable time of retirement ; and“as 
we are socially constituted, I had felt a yearning 
desire to commingle with some of the dedicated 


She | 


often expressed, There is not a cloud in my way, | 
and in an ecstacy of joy said, Do not hold me, do 





it may not be out of place to mention here a 
circumstance he related, which I thought re- 
markable, he apprehended himself called upon 
by Unerring Wisdom, to go to a certain house 
where he had no knowledge of the people, and 
have an interview with a woman. ‘The undertak- 
ing appeared so formidable that he greatly shrank, 


| and he suffered extremely erehe submitted. He 


proceeded to the house and made known his 
errand to the husband, with which he readily 
coincided, and after delivering what he esteemed 
a gospel message to her, she told him he had 
providentially come upon an errand of mercy to 


contemplating means to destroy herself for some 
time, so intense had been the exercise of her 
mind on the subject of the “ atonement.” 

O that we may all be faithful to manifested 
duty, that our latter end may be as his. 


Sandy Spring, 8th mo. 30th, 1857. 


A GOOD FATHER. 
One evening, as the wind was raging and 
howling with terrible force, shaking the house, 
and making timid people tremble for fear of fire 


| or other aceidents that might befall them, « 


number of grown persons were complaining of 
the wakeful and restless nights they had endured 
during the recent winter storms. 

A little boy who had listened unalarme], with 
a sweet beaming trust in his face, said, in his 
turn: “ [ sleep so well and sound because I have 
cot such a good father. I know he would not 
let anything happen tome. If the house would 
catch fire, he would take me right up in his 
arms and run down stairs with me, and I'd be 
safe.” 

This went to my heart, and rebuked the fears 
of those who tremble and toss upon restless pil- 
lows, when he who holds the wind in his fist is 
their Father and Friend. The remark of that 
dear boy has taught me a lesson which I hope to 
remember. When I go to his bedside after he 
has been asleep for hours, and see his ruddy 
cheeks and clustering ringlets, and watch his 
peaceful, innocent expression, and listen to his 
gentle breathings, knowing, as well J do, that 
he isa timid child, often flying with fear from 
trifling causes of alarm, then I feel how deep 
and pervading must be his trust in his father’s 
loving heart and strong arms, to cause such 


servants, who travel up and down the earth in | dreamless slumbers amid howling winds and 


promulgation of the gospel, and the company of 
that father in Israel seemed indeed Providen- 


storms. Cannot the experienced Christian learn 
a lesson even from a babe’s lips? Ought we 


tial. I was strengthened and encouraged by an | 2% to on peacefully amid causes of alarm, be- 
interesting account of his long religious ex- | °use we “ have got such a good Father ! 


perience, he spoke in feelings of tearful grati- 
tude of the rich bounties in which he had been 
permitted to participate as an unfailing requital 
for the yielding of implicit obedience to Divine 
requisitions of duty. He wassingularly led, and 


And though age wearies by the way 
And hearts break ‘in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain to-day— 

The harvest comes to-morrow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


** The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth, so is every 
one that is born of the spirit.” 

This great truth, given forth by God’s highest 
messenger, has been most solewnly impressed 
upon my mind by witnessing a rush of the airy 
element, with an instructive view of branches 
waving, and leaves turning and twirling every 
possible way, while the trunks remained unmoved, 
—now all has passed by and a sweet calm ensues. 
Whither, O! whither has this generous visitor, 
this gentle teacher, fled? Why, passed on to stir 
other goodly clusters of maples, cedars, and pines, 
and rouse in other minds a reverence for that 
Almighty Father who holds the winds as in his 
fists, till all around is purified by gentle breezes, 
yet restrains the force that sometimes is permitted 
to destroy the sturdy oak, aud break the lofty 
pine, prostrating in a moment the work of ages. 

** So is every one that is born of the spirit.” 
All within is stirred by an unseen influence; a 
voice is heard, but at first the mind can hardly 
realise or comprehend, that it is the voice of the 
eternal one inviting home the soul that has long 
been lost in a maze of self-indulgence. New en- 
ergies are awakened ; the time has come to change 
its course of thought and action ; it yields to the 
conviction that this is not its rest, that higher 
ends and aims and purposes must be embraced 
and pursued until attained, or else her being, 
possessions and enjoyments wil] be incomplete. 


‘‘ So is every one that is born of the spirit,” 
quickened and made alive in Christ, “‘ The wis- 
dom and power of God,’’ governing, guiding, and 
directing their aspirations and duties through 
this eventful scene; this breath of the Almighty 
is indeed pleasant and refreshing, and the lan- 
guage is, “ Awake, O, north wind, and come 
thou south, and blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out, that the odors of a 
prayerful, hopeful spirit may be diffused, as the 
oil of joy to the mournful and sorrowing, or the 
beauty promised instead of ashes. 

O, that mighty rushing wind that blew upon 
the assembled multitude at the day of Pentecost, 
when they met together with one accord in one 
place, which filled the house where they were 
sitting, and qualified them to speak of the wonder- 
ful works of God in a language all could under- 
stand. May it arise and blow upon the varied 
Churches professing Christ to be their head, 
until all needless distinctions are swept away, all 
impurities cleansed, all self-assumings laid low. 
Then this one body composed of many members 
all jointly fitted and united together, will stand 
forth, “ All glorious within ;” arrayed in clothing 
of wrought gold, and raiment of needle work. 
God being her father she may justly be called 
the daughter of the eternal King, and heir of all 
things. 8. H. 


From ‘‘ Hopes and Helps.” 
MORAL COURAGE. 


We are social beings, made to assist and en- 


*Nor will the great Creator receive his due till all ' courage each other, as well as for mutual pleas- 


are freely offered up in sacrifice. Now every 
rest is broken, the heavens and earth are shaken 


ure. If we each stood alone, apart from all oth- 
ers, like an isolated iceberg, and sought only our 


and removed, former plans are reduced to noth- | own happiness in a selfish, unamiable state of 


ing, castles become prostrated, all systems built 
uprooted, all our works are sifted, our thoughts 
tried, and everything that can be moved is in 
commotion ; here the arm of flesh is insufficient, 
and in the alarm which a view of sudden destruc- 
tion occasions, the soul turns to its all-merciful 
Benefactor and cries for assistance—“ Save, Lord, 
we perish. Then is relief found, for that power 
both wind and waves obey ; the word spoken by 
Him whose visitations have thus quickened the 
soul’s energies, “‘ Peace, be still,” inspires faith 
in his mercy, and power to forgive and trans- 
form, and all is calm. 

This is regeneration. Old things are done 
away, all things become new, and all of God, 
and though a blast from omnipotence has passed 
over, nothing valuable is injured, the wheat is 
safely garnered, the chaff only removed. Every 
power thus rightly bent becomes stronger than 
before ; the desires are elevated above trifles, 
and directed to objects worthy of attention and 


pursuit, because originated by the divine life 


within, an ever-living, active principle, and when 


carried out in practice, bring the “ hundred- 


fold” promised to such as fulfil the higher duties. 


: instruction, and encouragement are the 


. 


mind and course of conduct, how cheerless and 
forlorn would be our lives. 

Little should we know of the real joys of soul, 
the solid bliss of life which we might possess by 
obedience to the dictates of our social nature. 


best offerings of friendship to the young. And 
not the least of these is encouragement. With 
all its ambition and activity, youth is faint- 
hearted. It wants courage—calm, steady, moral 
courage—to go out in pursuit of its objects with 
a fearless confidence of success. Everywhere 
we find youth desiring good that it despairs of 
attaining. QOne’s ambition is fired with the glory 
of a finished education, but he despairs of ever 
attaining his object, and so plods on in some un- 
genial calling, miserable and almost useless to 
society, without pursuing steadily and perseve- 
ringly his object. Another covets a profession, 
but despairs, and gives up from the same cause. 
Another would be a merchant, but has not cour- 
age to attempt what is the sole end of his ambi- 


|tion. Another would be a Christian in the high 





moral sense of that word, but the ideal of his 
' holy ambition is so far above him that he de- 
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spairs, forgetting that a daily progress, with such 
efforts as he might all the time put forth, would 
place him high among the ranks of the saintly 
followers of the Man of all goodness. Not one 
half of our youth are developing the full energy 
of their capacities; yea, nine-tenths are growing 
up in comparative undevelopment, not one half 
of their real capacity being called into action, 
from this one cause—a want of moral courage. 
They have energy, ambition, industry, but lack 
courage. An assurance from a valued friend, a 
word of cheer from a known and esteemed au- 
thor, or a good-speed from the lips of experience, 
would be of essential service tothem. It would 
fire their courage, and they would be true to 
their desires, their ambition, and duty. 

I everywhere meet with faltering youth—no- 
ble souls, but fearful. Poverty, or diffidence, or 
the whims of unwise friends, or some fancied 
defect of mind or body, keeps them from the 
fields they desire to occupy, aud where they could 
be more useful and guccessful than any where 
else in life, because their hearts are there. They 
lack true bravery of soul. Or, it may be in 
them, but it is undeveloped. Bravery, like all 
other virtues, is developed by the hand of cul- 
ture. The noblest bravery in the world is mo- 


ral bravery, that which meets disappointment, 
trial, affliction, failure, misfortune, sickness, and 


all the varied ills of life, with a determined and 
_ Vigorous composure and a stern and trained self- 
reliance, which enable its possessor to pursue his 
even course undismayed, and add to, rather than 
detract from, his strength. Such a bravery isa 
lofty moral heroism, as great as that which nerved 
the martyrs’ hearts and bared the reformers’ 
stalwart arms. The bravery that faces the can- 
non’s mouth is often the fear of public rebuke, 
or the love of public praise. Scldom is true 
bravery exhibited on the field of battle, or in any 
of the great conflicts of arms or minds carried on 
in the audience of the world. It is more gener- 
ally ambition, fear of censure, love of gain, ani- 
mal excitement, or the madness of narcotic or 
stimulating drugs or drinks. These supply the 
place of bravery, and the world knows not the 
difference. But there is a bravery that is true. 
It is the proudest, sublimest of human virtues. 
It is that bravery which dares be true to duty 
though the heavens come down; true when the 
world knows it not ; true in the calm resolve of 
the midnight hour, when no eye but God’s looks 
into the soul ; true when the world would ap- 
plaud for being false, and every worldly interest 
should seem to offer a price for cowardice. The 
bravery that under these circumstances is the 
same calm, undismayed, unseduced, dauntless 
vigor and determination of soul, is worthy the 
name, and is a godlike grandeur of moral great- 
ness worthy a place in the calender of the sub- 
limest heroism. Our youth want more of this 
heroism. There is a fearful deficiency every- 


jured by this prevailing cowardice. 
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where. It is as much needed in the common 
walks of life, as in the higher or highest pur- 
suits, and often more so; for in public life the 
world often sustains the martyr, or the defender 
of humanity, or her injured rights ; but in com- 
mon life it is often that the severest trials have 
to be borne in solitary silence, while the con- 
tumely of neighbors, unjustly given, adds another 
trial scarcely less severe. ‘To suppress the mu- 
tiny of the passions, to silence the clamors of 
lust, avarice, and ambition, to moderate the ve- 
hemence of desire, to check the repinings of sor- 
row, to disperse the gloom of disappointment, 
and suppress the dark spirits of despondency, 
requires a degree of vigorous moral courage that 
is not so often possessed as it is needed. It is 
everywhere needed, and very seldom possessed to 
a very great degree. 

Whoever encourages this virtue in the world, 
either by example or precept, does the world 
good. ‘he fear that its want inspires in nearly 
all youth, makes them often intensely miserable, 
subjects them to the doubt, and blackness, and 
torment of despondency, or “ the biues,”’ as they 
call it, and all the enervation, perversion of mind, 
waste of time, and ultimate evils that follow. 
Thousands on thousands of noble-minded and 
generous-hearted youth are ruined, or greatly in- 
Scarcely 
any escape its scathing influence. Mere cour- 
age, determination, forcé of will, cheerful pur- 
suit of known duties, or the objects of honora- 
ble desires, gladsome labor in the paths of right 
and usefulness, is the almost universal want 
among manhood, and especially among the young. 
Life is full of beauty, and ought to be of glad- 
ness. It has a thousand glorious joys, and as 
many sources of constant enjoyment. Constant 
cheerfulness is a duty. A faithful, joyful pur- 
suit of the things that will minister most to our 
peace, usefulness, happiness, and progress, is a 
moral obligation that we ought to comply with 
all the time. 

The youth of our country have no right to be 
unhappy; no business to be desponding ; no sort 
of a privilege granted them by any constitution, 
either written or unwritten, in any of our States, 
or by any code of laws, natural or divine, to have 
“ the blues,” or to fail to pursue the objects of 
their honorable ambition. Our free institutions 
are designed to be the nurseries of youth, to af- 
ford them an open field and fair play for the le- 
gitimate and righteous exercise of their powers, 
in all the pursuits of high-minded industry. The 
friends of youth may, and will, encourage and 
advise them, through books, lectures, lessons, 
examples, and every known means of assistance ; 
but depend upon it, young men and women, it 
is your own work, after all. Nobody else can 
do it for you. Fortunes are hewn out for our- 
selves, not made to order at a fortune shop. 
Characters are forged on the anvil of industry 
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by the well-directed strokes of the head and not in word and in tongue only, but in deed 
hand. Children are what they are made; but and in truth ; and that they should be preserved 
men and women are what they make themselves. | by that love in uniformity and unity among 


The web of life is drawn into the loom for us; | 
but we weave it ourselves. We throw our own | 
shuttle and work our own treadles. The warp | 
is given us; but the woof we make ourselves— | 
find our own materials, and color and figure it 
to our own taste. ’ 


(To be continued.) 
| 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. | 
THOMAS STORY. 

(Continued from page 393.) 

And having staid there a short time, I was} 
invited to dinner at the house of Richard Kibton, 
an ancient and honorable Friend in the village ; 





where I was made kindly weleome, and where I 
had great freedom of conversation. 
And being now satisfied beyond my expecta- 


‘themselves ; and also be loving and kind to all 
|men as occasion might offer; and evince the 
same, by doing them. good, and never any harm. 


These qualifications I had deemed sufficient to 
-demonstrate such to be the children of God; 


| brought forth in his image, righteousness and 
‘true holiness, in the mind, or inner man. 


The meeting being set, they had first a time 
of silence, waiting upon God (as I did believe 


jand practice) for the renewing and strengthen- 


ing of their minds; and after that, they pro- 
ceeded upon the business of the day. And so 
it happened at that time, that a matter of great 
moment among them was debated, and not with- 
out some warmth on both sides ; but the zeal of 
both did not arise from the same root. 

It was concerning the manner and essence of 


tion, concerning the people of God, in whom the} their Discipline, which a sect among them had 


Lord had begun, and in a good measure, carried | opposed, from the time of the first proposal ot 


on a great work and reformation in the earth, 1| of any Discipline among them asa Society. The 
determined in my mind, that day, to Jay aside| debates arising pretty high, and they observing 
every business and thing which might hinder or| me to be there, and most of them, I doubt not, 
veil in me the enjoyment of the presence of the | having heard I seemed to favor their way, and 
Lord, whether among his people or alone; or| | being « cautious lest I should take offence, from 
obstruct ¢ any service “whereunto I was or might | their debates, not knowing the state of the case, 


be called by him; especially things of an en-/|or, perhaps uot qualified to judge in matters so 


tangling or confining nature. Not regarding | 
what the world might say, or what name they 
might impose upon me. 

The business being over which brought me! 
into that part of the ¢ country, I returned to Car-| 
lisle, where I had been but about two weeks, till 
the Friend of the inn, before mentioned, coming 
to town, informed me of their Meeting for Busi- 
ness, and affairs of their Society ; and invited me | 
to it, being about four miles distant. 

At first 1 was a little surprised that he should | 
invite me to such a meeting, and hardly thought | 





foreign to me, some of them, prudently put that 


friend who had introduced me, upon an inoffen- 


sive way to procure my absence ; and according- 
‘ly he called me aside into an outer room, offer- 
ing to discourse on some foreign subject. But 
as my mind in time of silence in the meeting, 
had been comforted in the life of Truth, I re- 
mained under the sense of it; having taken little 
other notice’of what had passed in point of argu- 
ment, than in what spirit they managed and 
contende don each side. 

But though I observed the Friends’ good 


him prudent in it ; for though things had hap- | | intent ia calling me out, I could take no cog- 
pened as above, yet I had not made an outward | nizance of what he said ; for a deep thought now 
profession with them, or declared myself of their| entered my mind, whether these could. yet be 
communion, but though I found some aversion, | the people of God ? since they seemed to be di- 
rather than inclination, toward it, yet I yielded | vided among themselves, and treat one another 
to go, that I might sce how, and in what spirit} with an acrimony of language, which, I thought 
and wisdom, they managed the discipline and} could not arise from love, neither altogether 
business of their Society, i in matters of religion. | suited the humility of Jesus the true Christ. 
That I might view them a little more clearly | The Friend, observing my silence, and that I 
in all circumstances, before I should openly de-| was under a deep inward concern, became silent 
clare for their way in all things; (some doubts | likewise, and a trouble also seized him, but of 
yet remaining as to some points,) and whether) another kind ; for I was concerned to know the 
they thoroughly agreed with the idea [ had con-| truth, and on what side, if on either, it might 
ceived in my mind of the state of the Church of| lie; and he was afraid I had, or might take 
Christ, viz. that they believed in God and Christ; | offence, and depart from the beginning I had 


were settled in the practice of Christian morali- | 
ty ; that they were able to suffer any persecution, 
or opposition, for true religion, when thereunto 
called, in the course of Divine Providence ; that 
the characteristic mark of the disciples of Christ 
should be fairly upon them, to Jove one another, 


made among them. 

And thus we remained silent for some time ; 
during which I plainly observed a struggle be- 
tween two distinct powersin the ground of nature, 
working in myself, which exhibited two differ- 
ent ideas, or conclusions, in my mind, concern- 
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ing the matter then in hand, and the spirits and 
persons concerned as agents therein, viz. 

That the first was Truth, establishing himself 
in his own nature, a lawgiver and ruler, in every 
member of his Church and body, as alone need- 
ful unto them who were truly so; but as he who 
knoweth all things, did foresee that many would, 
in time, come into that profession as of old, 
without any knowledge of the Divine Truth, or 
work of it in themselves, but as thieves and 
robbers, climbing up some other way; by edu- 
cation, tradition, imitation, or sinister interests, 
and worldly views ; who not being under the 
rule and law of Grace in the second birth, would 
act and say of themselves, contrary to the way 
of Truth, and Church of the living God: and 
therefore in his wisdom and power working in 
the minds of the just, he had early established, 
and was yet more firmly establishing a due order 
among his people ; for preserving the right, and 
passing judgment and condemnation on the 
wrong and evil doers; that such as should pro- 
fess the truth of God, and yet walk contrary to 
the same, bringing forth fruits of another kind, 
might be bounded and confined by outward 
moral rules, adapted to human reason and under- 
standing. 

And secondly on the other hand, that the 
spirit of this world had been, and still was work- 
ing in the other sort, to oppose all order and 
discipline, and to live loose as they list, without 
any rule or account to the Society, though pro- 
fessing the same truth with them; and to be 
judged only by their own light, or what they 
called so, and accountable only to the spirit in | 
themselves: though several among that party | 
were only against some branches of the Disci- | 
pline, already established by the body of the | 
Society, and not against the whole. 

And during this time of silence I clearly | 
beheld the contrary natures and ends of these | 
differing spirits; the one truth, the other error; | 
the one light, the other darkness; the one for | 
moral virtue, and a holy, pure mind, and the 
other for a loose unbounded liberty: and yet 
that these last, as creatures, did not see the | 
sophistry of the evil one, to whom themselves 
were instruwents, nor the snare, but intended well 
in their own view and way of conceiving things. 

And in proportion and degrees, as these dis- 
tinctions were gradually made clear in my under- 
standing at that time, the load and trouble I, 
was under abated ; and, at last, my mind settled 
down again to its own centre in peace, and be- 
came serene, as before; which, being fully sen- | 
sible of, I was cheerful, and said to the Friend, 
‘‘we may now return into the house, for the 
danger is entirely over. I knew thy meaning 
before we came out of the other room ; and com- 
mend your care and caution.” With this he 
was greatly pleased ; and so were the rest, when 
they came to know it. 
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After this I was at some other meetings; but 
little notice was taken of it by any of my rela- 
tions or acquaintance, till the time of the Assizes 
at Carlisle ; where some Friends being prisoners 
in the county jail, for non-payment of tithes, 
others attended the Assizes, as their custom was, 
the better to obviate occasion of trouble, or 
hurt, to any of the Society, and to minister 
counsel or other help, as need might be; and 
these went toa meeting at Scotby about two 
miles from the city ; and thither I went also. 

During the time of the meeting, I found a 
great and unusual load on my spirit, and hard- 
ness in my heart; insomuch that [ could hardly 
breathe under the oppression ; nor could I say 
I had any sense of the comforts of the Divine 
presence there, but that the Heavens were us 
thick brass, and the bars thereof as of strong 
iron. But though I had no enjoyment in myself, 
yet I was sensible the presence and goodness of 
the Lord was there, and many therein greatly 
comforted, and therefore did conclude my condi- 
tion of mind was from some other cause, and 
not relating to the state of the meetingin general. 
And after the meeting was over, one of them 
asked me how I did; [ answered indifferently. 
Then he and some others perceived my spirit 
was oppressed and sympathized with me therein. 


[To be continued.] 
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In the experience of an Editor, incidents fre- 
quently occur which prove the impossibility at 
all times of suiting the tastes of those for whom 
he labors. And he might retire from his posi- 
tion in despair, were he not sustained by his own 
It is no uncommon circumstance to 
be censured by some for what others highly 
commend. There seems in such cases, but one 
course for him to pursue, which is, at all times, 
and under all circumstances to act in accordance 


with the best judgment furnished him. For 


ourselves we may say, the object for which our 
paper was first published is steadily kept in view, 


_and to attain this is the point at which we aim. 


We are rarely in the habit of noticing either 
credit or censure which comes to us anonymously, 
but having been furnished by a friend with an 
extract from a letter received by her, containing 
the assertion that the Editors of Friends’ In- 
telligencer are in the habit of altering commu- 
nications sent them to suit their own views, 
thereby making the authors say what they could 


Oe eaten ee 
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at no time assent to, we feel it due to ourselves 
and the cause in which we are engaged, to en- 
deavor to remove an impression as false as it is 
urjust. Now so far from meriting so grave a 
charge, we thought ourselves particularly careful 
in the criticisms deemed essential prior to pub- 
lication, to change in no wise the sense of the 
original. It is true we take the liberty to abbre- 
viate, to avoid repetitions which in our judgment 
detract from the strength or force of the subject, 
and in a few instances, where the meaning has 
been obscure and liable toa different construction 
from what we believed was designed, other words 
have been substituted which appeared to convey 
more clearly the views of the writer, and such 
parts as have been of doubtful interpretation 
have been omitted altogether. We cannot call 
to mind a solitary instance where the charge 
preferred against us by the correspondent of our 
friend could be sustained. We should, indeed, 
feel ourselves unworthy the confidence of the 
public if in any case we could plead guilty. We 
earefully guard our pages against anything which 
could have a tendency in our judgment to 
weaken or invalidate the testimony borne by the 
Society of Friends to the “ Light Within,” be- 


lieving this to be the prominent ground upon 


which all should stand that bear our name. We 
have not wholly confined ourselves to the writings 
of Friends, for it is ever gratifying to us to per- 
ceive this holy principle acknowledged in its 
preserving and purifying influences, by others 
without our pale; and when this has been the case 
articles have sometimes been admitted even when 
they have contained some minor points with 
which we did not unite and yet were not of suf- 
ficient moment to reject the whole. The object 
of their insertion we believe would be clear to 
discerning minds. And nowa word or two to 
our contributors. If we have at any time 
wounded by way of criticism or rejection we are 
sorry for it. The general good is our study. 
Acting, as we have trusted, without ‘ partiality 
and without hypocrisy.” If we thought we 
could be rightly understood, we would like here 
to suggest, that some sentiments and feelings 
which have been forwarded in measured lines, 
should be reproduced in prose. ‘True poetry we 
love, we value ; but to comparatively few is this 
gift entrusted ; and except when it beams forth 


in’ purity and brightness, it renders valueless 
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thoughts which might claim a just appreciation 
in another garb. 


Diep, on 5th day, the 27th ult., at his late residence 
in Upper Oxford Township, Chester Co., Pa., Exinu 
Barnarp, in the 60th year of his age, a member of 
Pennsgrove Monthly and the Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and an approved Minister in the Society of 
Friends. His remains were interred on the 7th day 
following, attended by a very large concourse of people 
of the various denominations of professing Christians ; 
after which a solemn meeting was held, wherein seve- 
ral testimonies were borne to the virtues and exem- 
plary deportment of the deceased, considering him an 
upright pillar in the church of Christ. And there are 
those who can testify they have often been strength- 
ened and encouraged in beholding the reverential man- 
ner in which he sat in our religious assemblies, evi- 
dently laboring to come into the Holy of Holies, in 
order to hold communion with Him who is invisible. 
That it is believed there are but few to whom the 
following language would be more applicable: ‘* Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 

, On the 23d ult., at the residence of his father, 
Camanche, Clinton Co., lowa, Naruan, son of Joel 
and Sarah G. Lupton, formerly of Hopewell Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings, aged 21 years 10 months 
and 2 days. 


PAUL’S SALARY. 


At the meeting of the American Board, Dr. 
Bacon made a spicy allusion to this topic. Per- 
haps our readers would like to see the thought 
as first stated by grand old Saurin. (Sermon 
on 1 Cor. ix. 26,27.) “It was in this light, 
God set the ministry before Paul at first ; I ¢ will 
show him how great things he must suffer for 
my name’s sake.’ Show him how great things 
he must suffer for my name’s sake! What a 
motive to engage a man to undertake an office ? 
Now-a-days, in order to give a great idea of a 
church, it is said:—It has such and such ad- 
vantages, so much in cash, so much in small 
titles, and so much in great titles. St. Paul 
saw the ministry only as a path full of thorns 
and briars, and he experienced, through all the 
course of his life, the truth of that idea which 
was given him of his office. Hear the catalogue 
of his sufferings :—‘ Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 


‘beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 


suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I 
been inthe deep. In journeyings often, in perils 
of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by my 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren. 
In weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.’ What asalary for a minister! 
Iiunger, thirst, fastings, nakedness, peril, per- 
secution, death !” 


Death cannot kill what never dies.— Penn. 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 
(Concluded from page 396.) 


Robert Stephenson, worthy son of worthy 
father, is said to have walked twenty times over 
the land between London and Birmingham before 
he was satisfied with his survey. The elder 
Stephenson was justly proud of such a son, 
whose inquiring mind he first found actively 
employed when Robert—then very young—was, 
by means of a kite, engaged in drawing down 
electric sparks into the hinder quarters of his 
father’s pony. His sire merrily called him 
“a mischievous scoundrel,’’—but the trick was 
one after the father’s own heart. 


From the period of the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway to 1840—when 
the elder Stephenson resolved to retire into 
private life—there were few great railway under- 
takings in this country with which he was not 
connected. He was engaged, too, in many 
abroad. Up to the year last mentioned, he had 
many a battle to fight,—but he issued forth 
from his home, near Chesterfield, generally to 
conquer. Cities spent countless wealth to keep 


the rail from them, and then spent more in 
bringing to their gates what they had denounced. 
It was not till 1842, when the Queen began to 
use the Windsor line, that the antipathies of the 


most prejudiced, except Col. Sibthorp, were 
effectually sct at rest. Before that time, indeed, 
he who had been accounted mad for getting so 
fast in advance of the world, was stigmatized as 
“slow” by “professional men,” for asserting 
that a speed of above forty, or from that to fifty, 
miles an hour was not consistent with safety. 
‘He could construct an engine, he said, that should 
complete one hundred miles an hour, but it 
would be practically useless. He also advocated 
level lines and the narrow gauge. He was be- 
loved by his pupils and assistants; and if bitter- 
ness ever did find expression in him, it was when 
he was assailed by opponents whose professional 
education was esteemed by them as superior to 
his training and experience, and on whom he 
might have better afforded to expend his con- 
tempt than his wrath. 


His retirement was only temporary, and even 
then he was busy in promoting the carriage of 
coals by railway, and other useful measures. 
Thirty years after he had been a worker in a 
pit at Newcastle, he travelled from that city to 
London, behind one of his own locomotives, in 
nine hours. Liverpool gave him, or itself, a 
statue. Municipalities asked him to honour 
them by accepting ‘the freedom of the city.”’ 
Kings and Queens abroad sat down with him to 
hear him familiarly describe the geological form- 
ations of their kingdoms, and the English 
Government, ever forward to recognize merit 
and to reward it, offered him a superb piece of 
patronage,—the right to appoint the postman 
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between Chatsworth and Chesterfield, which 
official was to receive twelve shillings a week! 

He did not care for honours. Leopold made 
him a Belgian knight, but the Chevalier never 
wore the insignia. Knighthood was ultimately 
offered him at home, but he refused the inflic- 
tion. Some one asked him what his ‘ornamental 
initials” were, for the purpose of appending 
them to a dedication. ‘I have to state,” said 
Mr. Stephenson, “that I have no flourishes to 
my name, either before or after; I think it 
will be as well if you merely say ‘George Ste- 
phenson.’ ” 

In his closing years he lived the life of a use- 
ful, active country gentleman. He was never 
idle. In the business of his colliery property, 
lime works, and in correspondence and audiences 
with numerous persons who resorted to him for 
advice or aid, he employed many hours. One 
thing troubled him in his garden: his cucumbers 
would grow crooked. ‘They baffled all his at- 
tempts, till he clapped the growing vegetables 
into glass cylinders, and produced them perfectly 
straight. With this achievement he was de- 
lighted, and he was not less pleased when he 
beat the Duke of Devonshire in his pines. He 
was therewith no tuft-hunter. He was not the 
man, when he dined with a baronet, to have a 
paragraph to that effect inserted in the papers. 
When he did go, he was very acceptable com- 
pany. Here he is at Sir Robert Peel’s in 1845, 
with Chantrey, Buckland, and Follett :— 

‘‘Though mainly an engineer, he was also a 
daring thinker on many scientific questions ; and 
there was scarcely a subject of speculation, or a 
department of recondite science, on which he 
had not employed his faculties in such a way as 
to have formed large and original views. At 
Drayton the conversation often turned upon such 
topics, and Mr. Stephenson freely joined in it. 
On one occasion, an animated discussion took 
place between himself and Dr. Buckland on one 
of his favorite theories as to the formation of 
coal. But the result was, that Dr. Buckland, a 
much greater master of tongue-fence than Ste- 
phenson, completely silenced him. Next morn- 
ing before breakfast, when he was walking in 
the grounds deeply pondering, Sir William Fol- 
lett came up and asked what he was thinking 
about? ‘Why, Sir William, I am thinking 
over that argument I had with Buckland last 
night. I know I am right, and that if I had 
only the command of words which he has, I'd 
have beaten him.’ ‘Let me know all about it,’ 
said Sir William, ‘and I’ll see what I can do for 
you.’ The two sat down in an arbor, where the 
astute lawyer made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the points of the case ; entering into it with 
all the zeal of an advocate about to plead the 
dearest interests of his client. After he had 
mastered the subject, Sir William rose up, rub- 
bing his hands with glee, and said, ‘Now I am 
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ready for him.’ Sir Robert Peel was made}ample he holds forth to all honest aspirants, we 
acquainted with the plot, and adroitly introduced | must refer our readers to a volume which will be 
the subject of the controversy after dinner. The| widely read and often consulted. 

result was, that in the argument which followed, 

the man of science was overcome by the man of A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

law ; and Sir William Follett had at all points the} The man who stands upon his own soil, who 
mastery over Dr. Buckland.—‘ What do you| feels that by the laws of the land in which he 
say, Mr. Stephenson?’ asked Sir Robert laugh- lives—by the laws of civilized nations—he is 
ing.—‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I will only say this, that|the rightful and exclusive owner of the land 
of all the powers above and under the earth, | which he tills, is, by the constitution of our na- 
there seems to me to be no power so great as the |ture, under a wholesome influence not easily 
gift of the gab.’ One day, at dinner, during!jmbibed from any other source. He feels— 
the same visit, a scientific lady asked him the | other things being equal—more strongly than 
question, ‘ Mr. Stephenson, what do you consider another, the character of a man as a lord of an 
the most powerful force in nature ?’?—‘ Oh!’ said | animated world. Of this great and wonderful 
he, in a gallant spirit, ‘I will soon answer that| sphere, which, faskioned by the hand of God, 
question: it is the eye of a woman for the man|and upheld by his power, is rolling through the 
who loves her; for if a woman look with affection heavens, a part is his—his from the centre to 
on a young man, and he should go to the utter-|the sky. It is a space on which the gencration 
most ends of the earth, the recollection of that! before moved in its round of duties, and he feels 
look will bring him back : there is no other force | himself connected by a visible link with those 
in nature: that could do that.’ One Sunday, |who follow him, and to whom he is to transmit 
when the party had just returned from church, |a home. Perhaps his farm has come down to 
they were standing together on the terrace near | him from his fathers. They have gone to their 
the hall, and observed in the distance a railway |last home ; but he can trace their footsteps over 
train flashing along, throwiag behind it a long|the scenes of his daily labors. The roof which 
line of white steam,—‘ Now, Buckland,’ said|shelters him was reared by those to whom he 
Mr. Stephenson, ‘I have a poser for you. Can |owes his being. Some interesting domestic tra- 
you tell me what is the power that is driving that | dition is connected with every enclosure. The 
train ?’—‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘I suppose it is|favorite fruit tree was planted by his father’s 
one of your big engines.’—‘ But what drives the|hand. He sported in boyhood beside the brook 
engine /’—‘ Qh, very likely a canny Newcastle|which winds through the meadow. Through 
driver.’—‘ What do you say to the light of the|the field lies the path to the village school of 
sun ?’—‘ How can that be?’ asked the doctor.—| earlier days. He still hears from the window 
‘It is nothing else,’ said the engineer: ‘it is|the voice of the Sabbath bell which called his 
light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands | father to the house of God; and near at hand is 
of years,—light, absorbed by plants and vege-|the spot where his parents laid down to rest, 
tables, being necessary for the condensation of|and where, when his time has come, he shall be 
carbon during the process of their growth, if it|laid by his children. These are the feclings of 
be not carbon in another form,—and now, after|the owners of the soil. Words cannot paint 
being buried in the earth for long ages in fields|them—gold cannot buy them; they flow out of 
of coal, that latent light is again brought forth |the deepest fountains of the heart; they are the 
and liberated, made to work, as in that locomo-|life-springs of a fresh, healthy and generous 
tive, for great human purposes.’ The idea was | national character.— Lverett. 

certainly a most striking and original one: like 

a flash of light, it illuminated in an instant an 

entire field of science.” : — 

Three years subsequently, after very gradual} Chief Justice Marshall was in the habit of 
decay, this ‘‘ Nature’s gentleman” was attacked | going to market himself and carrying home his 
by intermittent fever, of which he died, in the|purchases. Frequently he would be seen return- 
sixty-seventh year of his age. We are sure that|ing at sunrise, with poultry in one hand and 
we shall only increase our readers’ respect and} vegetables in the other. On one occasion a 
satisfaction when we add that, to poor Robert|fashionable young man, who had recently re- 
Gray, of Newburn, who acted as his bridesman | moved to Richmond, was swearing violently be- 
when he married his first love, pretty Fanny |cause he could get nobody to carry home his tur- 
Henderson, “he left a pension for life, which | key. 
continues to be paid him.” Marshall stepped up, and asking where he 

What Stephenson achieved, and much of|lived, said : 
what will hereafter be achieved through his in-| ‘ That is on my way; I will take it for you.” 
vention of the locomotive, is fully treated in the| When they came to his house the young man 
biography. For these, and for an excellent sum-| said : 
mary on the character of the man, and the ex-} ‘ What shall I pay you ?’® 


é 
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““Q, nothing,” said the Chief Justice ; “ it 
was on my way, and no trouble.” 

“‘ Who is that polite old gentleman whobrought 
home my turkey for me?” inquired the young 
man of a by-stander. 

“That,” replied he, ‘is John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States.” 

“* Why did he bring home my turkey ?” 

“‘ To give you a severe reprimand, and to teach 
you to mind your own business,” was the reply. 

True greatness never feels above doing any 
thing that is useful; but, especially, the truly 
great man will never feel above helping himself. 
His own independence of character depends on 
his being able to help himself. Dr. Franklin, 
when he first established himself in business in 
Philadelphia, wheeled home the paper which he 
had purchased for his printing office, on a wheel- 
barrow, with his own hands. 


BY THE QUIET FIRESIDE AT HOME, 


The true mother in the midst of her children, 
is sowing, as in vases of earth, the seeds of plants 
that shall some time give Heaven the fragrance 
of their blossoms, and whose fruit be a rosary of 
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cargo, and cleared for Norfolk, Virginia, and on 
his arrival there entered at the custom-house, 
and deposited his papers. After Capt. Cuffe 
had settled his out-bound voyage and taken in 
a cargo, he went to the custom-house for a clear- 
ance, and to get his papers; but the collector of 
the port would neither clear him out, nor give 
him his papers, and abused him with the most 
shameful language. Capt. Cuffe had no other 
redress than to go to Washington; and, after 
getting the necessary proof as to who he was, 
where from, &c., repaired thither. Capt. Cuffe 
was a Quaker, and used their plain language, 
and on being introduced to President Madison, 
he said: ‘James, I have been put to much 
trouble, and have been abused,’ and, then pro- 
ceeded to tell the President his story, giving such 
proof as was needed in his case ; and added, ‘ [ 
have come here for thy protection, and have to 
ask thee to order thy Collector for the port of 
Norfolk to clear me out for New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts.’ 

“President Madison, after hearing Captain 
Cuffe’s case, promptly ordered the Collector of 
Norfolk to clear Capt. Cuffe, with his black crew, 
for the above-named port. After Capt. Cuffe 


angelic deeds, the noblest offering that she can | returned to Norfolk, he heard no more abuse 
make through the ever-ascending and ever-ex- | from the Collector, but received his papers and 


panding souls of her children to her Maker.— 
Every word that she utters goes from heart to 
heart with a power of which she little dreams. 
Solemn is the thought, but not more solemn to 
the Christian mother than the thought that 
every word that falls from her lips, every ex- 
pression of her countenance, even in the shel- 
tered walk and retirement, may leave an indel- 
ible impression upon the young souls around 
her, and form as it were the underlying strain of 
that education which peoples heaven with that 
celestial being, and gives to the white brow of 
- angel next to the grace of God its crown of 
glory. 


PAUL CUFFE AND PRESIDENT MADISON. 


Many of our readers will remember Paul Cuffe, 
who formerly transacted business in this city, 
some account of whom was given in this paper 
a year or two ago. He was a colored man, but 
possessed much ability for conducting business, 
and was highly respected. A correspondent of 
the Fall River News gives the following incident, 
which occurred at a time when a white President 
was not ashamed nor afraid to acknowledge and 
enforce the rights of his colored fellow men : 

‘¢ Paul was a man of rare ability for a black 
man ; was very active and persevering, of stern 
integrity, and was respected by all who knew 
him. He had accumulated some $40,000 or 
$50,000, a part of which was invested in a vessel, 
of which he was commander. The vessel was 
manned by a black crew. Capt. Cuffe took in a 


his clearance; and although the Collector be- 
lieved black men had no rights that white men 
were bound to respect, yet he was bound in this 
instance to respect the right of Capt. Cuffe. 
‘Thus, President Madison regarded Captain 
Cuffe as a citizen of the United States, and con- 
sidered that he had rights which the President 
of the United States of America was bound to 
protect and respect.” —New Bedford Standard. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
She said ‘‘ That few were too young, and none too humble, to 
benefit their fellow creatures in some way.” 
Do something for each other— 
Though small the help may be ; 
There’s comfort oft in little things— 
Far more than others see !— 
It takes the sorrow from the eye, 
It leaves the world less bare, 
If but a friendly hand come nigh 
When friendly hands are rare! 
Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live; 
And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. 


We know not what the humblest hand, 
If earnest, may achieve ; 
How many a sad anxiety 
A trifle may relieve ; 
We reck not how the aged poor 
Drag on from day to day ; 
When e’en the little that they need 
Costs more than they can pay ! 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live ;— 
And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. 
Cuartes Swan. 
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OH! WILD BEATS THE HEART. 


Oh ! wild beats the heart in the dawning of life, 
When pleasure’s gay charms to youth are unfurled, 
When shining and fair, unsullied by strife, 

Before us all bright seems the view of the world. 


Oh! then the young spirit with rapture swells high, 
Surrounded with novelty, glitter, and glare, 

And throbs with delight as the pageant glides by, 
So blooming and lovely, unfading and fair. 


But ah! when the lamp of experience beams 

On the heart and the mind as we journey along, 
The veil is uplifted, and broken the dreams, 

And the mist is removed, that deceived us so long. 


The scene is the same, but how altered the view! 
How fading and false is the aspect it wears 

When the gilding is gone, and naked and true, 
What was magic before, now reality bears! 


For now, the staid eye of manhood is turned 

On the worl and its customs, its maxims and laws, 
And he sees, by the light of true wisdom illumed, 
The bane of its pleasures, the sting of its joys. 


The sun of religion, now shining serene, 

Has dispelled the false mirage that dazzled his youth, 
And the m,sts that deceived him melt at the beam, 
And the convert bows down at the altar of iruth. 


Next the sunset of age comes peacefully on, 

Still bright with reflections caught from the past; 
The conflicts and struggles of mid-day are gone, 
And the evening of life will be tranquil at last. 


The soul has been tried, and weaned from the world’ 
Has leaned on the staff, and has bowed to the rod ; 
And now ransomed and saved, to her view is unfurled. 
That city whose maker and builder is God. 





From the Quarterly Review 
A Treatise on the Nature, Fecundity, and De- 
vastating Character of the Rat, and its cruel 


Cost to the Nution, with the best Means for its | 


Extermination. 


By Uncle James. 
[Continued from page 393.] 

The favorite stronghold of the rat is that por- 
tion of the house-drain which opens at right 
angles into the main sewer. Here he sits like 
a sentinel, and in security watches with his keen 
but astonished eyes the extraordinary apparition 
running with a light. 
that most untrapped house-drains are inhabited 
by their own particular rats, and wo be to the 
intruder who ventures to interfere with those in 
possession. | The rat as well as the cat may thus 

‘be classed among the domestic animals of the 
household, who acts as a kind of preventive puss 
in keeping out the whole underground community 
of vermin, which otherwise would have the run 
of our basements. 

These vermin congregate thickest in the neigh- 
borhood of slaughter-houses, or, in other words, 
where food is most plentiful. They are fre- 
quently found sitting in clusters.on the ledge 
formed by the invert of the sewers. As the 


scavengers of drains, they undoubtedly do good 
service, but it is a poor set-off for the mischief 
they perpetrate in destroying the brick-work of 
the sewers—burrowing in every direction, and 
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It is a remarkable fact | 
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thus constructing lateral cesspools, the contents 
of which permeate the ground and filter into the 
wells. In making these excavations, moreover, 
they invariably transfer the earth to the main 
sewers, and form obstructions to the flow. The 
accumulations of their paw-work have regularly 
to be removed in small trucks constructed for 
the purpose, and if this precaution were not taken 
they would in a few years entirely destroy the 
vast system of subterranean culverts which have 
been laboriously constructed at the expense of 
willions. The pipe drains with smooth barrels, 
which the rat’s tooth cannot touch, alone bafile 
him ; indeed, the rapid flow of water in their 
narrow channel prevents his even retaining his 
footing in them. In revenge for thus being 
circumvented, he has in many cases entirely 
ruined the newly laid channel of pipes by bur- 
rowing under them, and causing them to dip 
and open at the joints. 

In France the sewer authorities hold an 
annual hunting match, on which occasion there 
is a grand capture of rats ; these animals are not 
destined to afford sport to the “ fancy” under 
the tender manipulations of a dog “ Billy;”’ on 
the contrary, our neighbors have too much re- 
| spect for the integrity of its hide. We are in- 
| formed that they have established a company in 

Paris, upon the Hudson’s Bay principle, to buy 
‘up all the rats of the country for the sake of 
i their skin. The soft nap of the fur when dressed 
‘is of the most beautiful texture, far exceeding 
\in delicacy that of the beaver, and the hatters 
consequently use it as a substitute. The hide 
|is employed to make the thumbs of the best 


— 


| gloves, the elasticity aud closeness of its texture 
| rendering it preferable to kid. 

Parent Duchatelet collected several particu- 
lars of the rats which in his day frequented the 
knacker’s yards at Montfaucon. Attracted by the 
abundance of animal food, they increased so 
!enormously that the surrounding inhabitants, 
| hearing that the government intended toremov« 





| these establishments, were seized with appre- 
hension lest the vermin, when deprived of their 
| larder, should spread through the neighborhood, 
jand, like a flight of locusts, swallow up every 
thing. The alarmists may even have feared 
| lest they should meet with a similar fate to that 
of the Archbishop of Mayence, who, if old 
chronicles are to be believed, retired to a tower 
in one of the isles of the Rhine to escape being 
devoured by a host of these creatures whose 
appetites were set upon him, and who, pertina- 
clously pursuing him to his retreat, succeeded in 
eating him up at last. The Report of the Com- 
mission instituted to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the Montfaucon case showed that the 
apprehensions of serious damage were by no 
means unfounded. 
““If the carcases of dead horses be thrown 
during the day in a corner, the next morning 
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they will be found stripped of their flesh. An 
old proprieter of one the slaughter-houses had a 
certain space of ground entirely surrounded by 
walls, with holes only large enough for the in- 
gress and egress of rats. Within this inclosure 
he left the carcases of two or three horses ; and 
when night came, he went quietly with his 
workmen, stopped up the holes, and then entered | 
into the inclosure, with a stick in one hand, and | 
a lighted torch in the other. The animals | 
covered the ground so thickly that a blow struck | 
anywhere did execution. By repeating the pro- 
cess after intervals of a few days, he killed | 
16,050 rats in the space of one month, and 2650 
inasingle night. They have burrowed under | i 
all the walls and buildings in the neighborhood, 
and it is only by such precautions as putting | 
broken glass bottles round the foundation of a | 
house attached to the establishment that the | 
proprietor is able to preserve it. All the neigh- 
boring fields are excavated by them; and it is 
not unusual for the earth to give way and leave 
these subterraneous works exposed. In severe | 
frost, when it becomes impossible to cut up the | 
bodies of the horses, and when the fragments of 
flesh are almost too hard for the rats to feed upon, 
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kindred circumstance was witnessed in 1757 by 
Mr. Purdew, a surgeon’s mate on board the Lan- 
caster. Lying awake one evening in his berth, 
he saw a rat enter, look cautiously round, and 
retire. He soon returned leading a second rat, 
who appeared to be blind, by the ear. A third 
rat joined them shortly afterwards, and assisted 
the original conductor in picking up fragments 
of biscuit, and placing them before their infirm 
parent, as the old blind patriarch was supposed 
to be. It is only when tormented by hunger 
that they appear to lose their fellow-feeling, and 
to prey upon one another. 

The sagacity of the rat in the pursuit of food 
is so great, that we almost wonder at the small 
amount of the cerebral development. Indeed 
he is so cunning, and works occasionally with 
such human ingenuity, that accounts which are 
perfectly correct are sometimes received as mere 
fables. Incredible as the story may appear of 
their removing hens’ eggs by one fellow lying 
on his back and grasping tightly his ovoid bur- 
| den with his forepaws, whilst his comrades drag 
him away by the tail, we have no reason to dis- 
believe it, knowing as we do that they will carry 
eggs from the bottom to the top of a house, lift- 





they enter the body and devour the flesh from 
the inside, so that when the thaw comes the 
workmen find nothing below the skin but a) 
skeleton, better cleared of its flesh than if it had | 
Their | 


been done by the most skilful operator. 
ferocity, as well as their voracity, surpasses any | | 


thing that can be imagined. M. Majendie | 


ing them from stair to stair, the first rat pushing 
| them ‘up on its hind and the second lifting them 
| with its fore legs. They will extract the cotton 
| from a flask of “Florence oil, dipping in their 
_long tails, and repeating the maneuvre until 
they have consumed every drop. We have 
found lumps of sugar in deep drawers at a dis- 


placed a dozen rats in a box in order to try some | tance of thirty feet from the place where the 


experiments ; when he reached home and opened | 
the box, there were but three remaining ; these | 
had devoured the rest, and had only left their | 
bones and tails.’”’ 

We have been informed that these rats regu- 
larly marched in troops in search of water in 
the dusk of the evening, and that they have 
often been met in single file, stealing beside the | 
walls that lined the road to their drinking: place. 
As the pavement in Paris overhangs the gutters, 
the rats take advantage of this covered way to 
creep in safety from street to street. Their) 


, windfall. 


| petty-larceny was committed ; and.a friend saw 
a rat mount a table on which a drum of figs was 
placed, and straightway tip it over, scattering 


| its contents on the floor beneath, where a score 


of his expectant brethren sat watching for the © 
His instinct is no less shown in the 
selection of suitable food. He attacks the por- 
tion of the elephant’s tusks that abound with 
animal oil, in preference to that which contains 
phosphate of lime, and the rat-gnawn ivory is 
selected by the turner as fitted for billiard-balls 
and other articles where the qualities of elasticity 





migratory habits are well known, and every 
neighborhood has its tale of their travels. Mr. | 
Jesse relates an anecdote, communicated to him 
by a Sussex clergyman, which tends to prove 
that the old English rat at least shows a con- 
sideration and care for its elders on the march 
which is worthy of human philanthropy. “Walk- 
ing out in some meadows one evening, he ob- 
served a great number of rats migrating from 
one place to another. He stood perfectly still, 
and the whole assemblage passed close to him. 
His astonishment, however, was great when he 
saw amongst the number an old blind rat, which 
held a piece of stick at one end in its mouth, 
while another had hold of the other end of it, 
and thus conducted his blind companion.” A 


and transparency are required. Thus the tooth- 
print of this little animal serves as a distinguish- 
ing mark of excellence in a precious material 
devoted to the decorative arts. The rat does 
not confine himself to inert substances ; when he 
is hard pressed for food he will attack any thing 
weaker than himself. Frogs, Goldsmith says, 
had been introduced into Ireland some consider- 
able time before the brown rat, and had multi- 
plied abundantly, but they were pursued in their 
marshes by this indefatigable hunter and eaten 
clean from off the Emerald Isle. He does not 
scruple to assault domestic poultry ; though a 
rat which attempted to capture the chicken of a 
game fowl, was killed by the mother with beak’ 
and spur in the course of twelve minutes. Th. 
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hen seized it by the neck, shook it violently, 
put out an eye, and plainly showed that the fowl 
in a conflict would be the more powerful of the 
two, if he was only equally daring. The num- 
ber of young ducks which the rats destroyed in 
the Zoological Gardens rendered it necessary to 
surround the pools with a wire rat-fencing, 
which halfway up has a pipe of wire-work, the 
the circle of which is not complete by several 
inches in the under part, and the rat, unable to 
crawl along the concave roof which stops his on- 
ward path, is compelled to return discomfited. 
The rats have been for a long time the pests 
of these Gardens, attracted by the presence of 
large quantities of food. The grating under one 
of the tigers’ dens is eaten through by this 


nimble-toothed burglar, who makes as light of | 


copper-wire as of leaden pipes. Immediately 
upon the construction of the new monkey-house, 
they took possession and ate through the floors 
in every direction to get at poor Jacko’s bread. 
Vigorous measures were taken to exclude them ; 
the floors were filled with concrete, and the open 
roof was ceiled; but they quietly penetrated 
through the plaster of the latter, as may be seen 
by the holes to this day. They burrowed in the 
old enclosure of the wombat till the ground was 
quite rotten ; and they still march about the den 
of the rhinoceros, and scamper over his impreg- 
nable hide. It is only by constantly hunting 
them with terriers that they can be kept down, 
and as many as a hundred iu a fortnight are 
often dispatched, their carcases being handed 
over to the vultures and eagles. Many of them 
seek in the day time a securer retreat. They 
have frequently been seen at evening swimming 
in companies across the canal to forage in the 
Gardens through the night, and in the morning 
they returned to their permanent quarters by 
the same route. 

The proprietors of the bonded-wheat ware- 
houses on the banks of the Thames are forced to 
take the utmost precautions against the entrance 
of these depredators ; otherwise they would troop 
in myriads from the sewers and water-side premi- 
ses, and, as they are undoubtedly in the habit 
of communicating among their friends the where- 
abouts of any extraordinary supplies, they would 
go on increasing day by day as the report of the 
good news spread through rat-land. To repel 
their attentions, the wooden floors, and the under 
parts of the doors of the granaries, are lined with 
sheet-iron, and the foundations are sometimes 
set in concrete mixed with glass—matters too 
hard for even their teeth to discuss. 

Country rats in the summer take to the fields, 
and create enormous havoc among the standing 
corn. They nibble off the ears of wheat, and 
carry them to their runs and burrows, where 
large stores have been found hoarded up with all 
the forethought of the dormouse. Farmers are 
often puzzled to account for the presence of rats 
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in wheat-stacks which have been placed upon 


the most cunningly-contrived stands. The fact 
is, these animals are tossed up with the sheaves 
to the rick, where they increase and multiply at 
their leisure, and frequently to such an extent 
that a rick seeming fair on the outside, is little 
better than a huge rat-pie. 

The propensity of the rat to gnaw must not 
be attributed altogether to a reckless determina- 
tion to overcome impediments. The never- 
ceasing action of his teeth is not a pastime, but 
a necessity of his existence. ‘The writer of an 
interesting paper on rats in “Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany” has explained so clearly the dentistry of 
the tribe, that we extract his account. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c., for EiantTa 
mouth. 
1856 1857 


Rain during some portion of the 24 hours,/9 d’s | 9 d’s 
do. ‘ the whole or nearly the whole 


day, } 1 | 2 « 
Cloudy without storms,........ |11 “| 3% 
Ordinary clear,. .... 10 * 117 ¢¢ 


Average mean temperature of the month, 72.85° 73.25° 


Highest do. occurring during | 
any day of month,......-. - 90 d’s 91 d’s 
Lowest do. dn iavaa 153 ** |56 ¢6 


Amount of rain falling during the mo. | 


6 in'7.59in 
Deaths in the city of Philada. do. 


| 1691 ' 1510 
The average mean temperature for the past 
68 years has been 72.62 deg.; the /owest (in 
1816) 66 deg., and the hiyhest (in 1851), 77.50 
deg. 
Summer Temperature. 


The average of the Temperatures for the Sum- 
mer months for the past sixty-eiyht years has 
been 73.23 deg.; that for the Summer just 
closed 72.50 deg., and for last year (1856), 
75.66 deg. While the highest occurring during 
the entire period of 68 years occurred in the 
years 1828 and 1838, 77.66 deg., and the lowest 
in 1816, only 66 degrees ! 

It will be seen by the above, that the Summer 
temperature of 1857 was about three degrees 
lower than that of last year although only about, 
three-quarters of a degree less than the average 
for the past sixty-eight years. 

When we experience (if ever we should) such 
a Summer as 1816, with the temperature for 
the three Summer months ranging 64, 66 and 
68 degrees respectively, forming an average of 
only sixty-six degrees for the season, we may then 
talk about having a cool Summer! 

The continued healthfulness of our city, with 
181 deaths /ess than last year, (the month of each 
year registering five entire wecks,) is certainly a 
subject for congratulation and thankfulness. 

J. M. E. 


Phila., 9th month, 1857. 
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When the veil of death has been drawn be-| 
tween us and the objects of our regard, how 
quicksighted do we become to their merits, and 
how bitterly do we remember words, or even 
looks of unkindness, which may have escaped in 
our intercourse with them! How careful should 
such thoughts render us in the fulfilment of those 
offices of affection which may yet be in our power 
to perform ; for who can tell how soon the mo- 
ment may arrive when repentance cannot be fol- 
lowed by reparation !—[Bishup Heber. 


Tae Poraro Ror prevails over a considerable 
extent of country, in consequence of the rainy 
nature of the season and the very limited quan- 
tity of warm, dry weather. In Burlington coun- 
ty, N. J., Lancaster county, Pa., and in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Frederick county, Mary- 
land, and various sections of Indiana, it has ap- | 
peared, and the crops have suffered badly. In| 
other quarters the potatoes are doing remark: ably | 
well. Indian corn looks fine everywhere, though | 
in many places the growth seems to run to stalk 
and leaves, the ears not being so full or so large 
as could be desired. In the matter of hay the 
crops exceed any thing known for years past, 
though even that has in some places been injured ! 
by heavy rains while it was being gathered.— 
American Gaze ette, 8th mo. 27th. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr ayp Meat.—The Flour market continues | 


depressed ‘There is but little inquiry, either for ex- | 
port or home consumption, and only a few hundred | 
bbls. are daily sold at $6 124 a $6 25 per bbl. for fresh | 
ground from new wheat, and $6 00 forold. Sales to 
retailers and bakers for fresh ground and fancy brands, 
trom $6 00 upto $8 00. Rye Flour is now selling at 
$4 50 per bbl.,andCorn Meal is held at $4 per bl. 

Grain.—T he receipts of Wheat continue quite | 
heavy, though the market is inactive. Good red is | 
held at $1 25a $1 30, and $1 35a$1 40 for good | 
white. Rye is steady at 75 cts. Corn is dull, and 
is nominally held at 80c. Oats continue dull: new 
Southern i is se ling at from 35 a 36 cents per bushel. 

“THE NEW LI BRARY ROOM. 

Frienps’ Lisrary, which has been closed for some 
weeks past to give an opportunity for re-arrangement | § 
in the new locatien assigned it, will be opened again | 
for visitors, in the third story of the centre of the new 
Meeting House, on Race Street, on Seventh day after- 
noon and evening, the Fifth of Ninth month, and on 
each succeeding Seventh day as heretofore. 

No expense or lator has been spared in the fitting 
up of this large and commodious room, and as the col- 
lection of books is select and extensive, it is deemed 
well worthy the attention of Friends. J.M.E. al 


y ANTED,—A well qualified Female Teacher, to | 
W take charge of the School under the care of | 
Alloway’s Creek Prepzrative Meeting of Friends. | 

Application can be made to | 
THOMAS SHOURDS, or | 
RACHEL HANCOCK. 
Hancock’s Bridge, Salem County, N. J. 
8th mo. 25th, 1857.—4 t. 


{ REEN N LAWN SEMINARY is , situated near 
J Union-Ville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 





i 


PAANEFoRD 86 SELECT 
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from Wilmington ; daily stages to and from the !atter, 
and tri-weekly from the former place. The winter 
term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
continue twenty weeks. The course of instruction 
embraces all the usual branches, comprising a thorough 
English Education, Drawing included. Terms: $57, 
including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books, 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachers, qne a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 
State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. The house is 
large, and in every way calculated to secure health 
aod comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT. Principal. 

Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

9th mo. 5th, 1857.—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference ‘and further particulars, inquire for cir- 

culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. 0., Chester County, Pa. 


‘LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

Winter session (for the education of young men 
and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 
lith mo., and continue 20 weeks. 

The branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught by the most approved methods ot! 
a founded on experience. 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 

For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 


cular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. 
§ mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
T MEN AND BOYS.—The next winter session of 
this School will commence on 2d day the 9th of lith 
aay 1857, and continue Twenty weeks. Terms 
$70 per session. Those desirous of entering wil! 
| please make early application. For circulars giving 


| farther information, address either of the undersigned. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principa}. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P.O. Montgomery County, Pa. 
mo. 22, 1857—8 w. 


SEMINARY.—This In- 

stitution, having been in successful operation for 

the last twenty years, will now receive six or eight 

female pupils as boarders in the family. Age under 
thirteen years preferred. 

Careful attention will be paid to health, morals, &c. 
and they will be required to attend Friends? Meeting 
on First days, accompanied by one of their teachers, 
also mid week meetings if desired by parents or guar- 
dians. Terms moderate. 

LETITIA MURPHY Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER Assistant. 
No. 158 Frankford St. Frankford, Pa. 

REFERENCES. 

John Child, 510 Arch Street. 

Thomas T. Child, 452 N. 2d Street below Poplar. 

Julia Yerkes, 909 N. 4th Street above Poplar. 

Wm. C. Murphy, 43S. 4th Street above Chestnut. 

Charles Murphy, 820 N. , 12th Street below Parrish. 


Merrihew & Thompson, P1 Prs. “9 "Lodge 8t., North : side Penna. Rank 








